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Counting Noses Again 


A new decade and a new Census year begins in 1960. Once every ten years 
since 1790 Uncle Sam has taken stock of his nieces and nephews. In the early 
days it was pretty much a matter of finding out how many people there were 
(about 4 million) and where they lived. Eighteen Censuses later the job has 
reached the magnitude of a major mobilization, not only to count the estimated 
population in 1960 (now approaching 200,000,000) but to measure where and 
how they live, how much they earn, and where and what they spend for what, 
and many other facts designed to give us as complete a picture of the physical, 
economic and social pattern of the United States as is possible within the limits 
of manpower, machines and appropriations. 


While some may question the need for all this information, it should be 
pointed out that the demand for more knowledge about the U. S. citizen has 
emanated largely from the citizens themselves. This knowledge has become 
increasingly essential to the continued growth and wellbeing of our modern 
dynamic economy. 


New Refinements 


The Census of 1960 will not vary greatly from that of 1950 except for certain 
refinements in the method of acquiring the data. Probably the greatest change 
insofar as the average person is concerned, will be his personal responsibility 
for furnishing the information requested. The other change will be in the 
shorter interval between data gathering and availability of the information. 


During the first week of April 1960 you will receive by mail an advance 
form to fill out yourself. This form provides the basic 100 percent data on 
the nation’s population and housing. An enumerator will then follow up with 
an interview on the questionnaire. Every fourth household will be asked to 
provide certain additional information on a sampling basis, and the enumerator 
will make sure that the first questionnaire has been completed. By asking the 
householder to fill out the needed information during a three day period, the 
Census Bureau hopes to obtain more complete and accurate information and to 
reduce any personal bias of the enumerator. 


Enumeration Districts 


Among other things, Census data for 1960 will contain area statistics on 
city blocks in cities of 50,000 or more, incorporated places and unincorporated 
places of 1,000 or more. A quarter of a million enumeration districts will be 
covered; and while these data will not be published as such, they will be 
available to individuals at cost of reproduction. Urbanized aréas of cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more will be delineated by separate areas and places; 
an improvement over 1950. 


Increased Usefulness 


Three major developments are expected to greatly increase the quality and 
usefulness of the 1960 Census. One is an extensive public relations and publicity 
program calculated to develop wider understanding and acceptance of the 
Census on the part of the public. The second improvement is the extensive 
use of electronic equipment to speed up the processing of data and to make it 
available earlier—by a year or more. A third is a more extensive checking of 
accuracy and quality of the data than has been possible in former Censuses. 
Individual data will, as in the past, be held confidential. 


Urban Land readers are urged to cooperate to the fullest extent in the 
Census Bureau’s vast job of taking the 1960 inventory and to urge their associates 
and friends to do likewise. 


M.S.W. 
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DOUGLAS P. WELLS 
ARTE OR 

It is with deep regret that we advise 
the ULI membership of the passing of 
Douglas P. Wells of Chicago on Janu- 
ary 17, 1960. Vice Chairman of the 
Institute’s Industrial Council and an 
active member of that Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Group ‘since its inception in 
1951, Mr. Wells’s invaluable contribu- 
tions and his tireless efforts on behalf 
of ULI attested to his sincerity and 
limitless interest in the objectives and 
activities of the Institute. He had 
served on the ULI Board of Trustees 
for the past two years. 

Associated with Chicago’s Clearing 
Industrial District, Inc., since 1928 as 
superintendent, general manager, and 
vice president, respectively; Mr. Wells’s 
vast experience in all phases of indus- 
trial district planning and development 
had earned him a national reputation 
in that field. 
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Editor’s Note 


In February of 1952 a panel of ten men from the 
Executive Group of the Community Builders’ Council met 
in Toronto at the request of the late Karl C. Fraser to 
study a 2,000 acre tract of vacant land, review preliminary 
sketches for its development and then sit down with 
Fraser and his associates to advise on the building of a 
new town, then known as Yorktown. 

Eight years later the Council had the pleasure of cover- 
ing 1500 acres of the same tract under the personal 
guidance of Angus McClaskey, President of Don Mills 


Developments Limited, this time to view not vacant land, 
but a new town of more than 20,000 persons. 

In answer to the many requests resulting from this 
visit, Mr. Jack Oldham of Cockfield, Brown and Company, 
public relations counsel for Don Mills Developments 
Limited, tells the story of these eight years in the follow- 
ing article. ULI is gratified to have played a part in the 
formative period of this outstanding project and commends 
it to our readers as one of the finest examples of balanced 
community building to be found anywhere. 
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Photo by Photographic Survey 
Air View of Don Mills Looking Northwest From Eglinton Ave. and 
Don Valley Parkway 
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INDUSTRY AT ITS BEST — DON MILLS 


The Canadian community of Don 
Mills, near Toronto, conceived and 
planned on the “new town” principle, 
can be regarded as the first new town 
in Canada although it is not in itself 
a municipality. It contains a central 
core consisting of a shopping and com- 
mercial centre, major recreational at- 
tractions, office buildings, post office, 
police station, library, and so on. 
Around and about this area are located 
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the residential neighborhoods, with the 
industrial development concentrated in 
the northwest and south. Politically, 
Don Mills is part of North York, the 
largest of the 13 municipalities making 
up Metropolitan Toronto. 

Development began in 1953. Today, 
it is almost completed, and while the 
developers will be among the first to 
admit that mistakes have been made, 
the community stands as a monument 


to free enterprise and is one of the 
major achievements in the annals of 
Canadian real estate. Don Mills is the 
creation of Don Mills Developments 
Limited, the active land development 
subsidiary of Argus Corporation Lim- 
ited, a Canadian investment firm whose 
president, E. P. Taylor, is one of 
Canada’s foremost industrialists and 
financiers. Mr. Taylor is chairman of 
the board of Don Mills Developments. 


Location and Site 


The acquisition of the 2,058 acres that 
now make up the site of Don Mills 
(first known as Yorktown) began in 
1947 and, except for a couple of small 
additions in 1954, was completed in the 
summer of 1952. In all, 31 blocks of 
land were purchased, ranging from 1.9 
acres to 600 acres. It was inevitable 
that this land, situated in the north- 
east section of Greater Toronto (now 
Metropolitan Toronto), about eight 
miles from the heart of the city, would 
sooner or later come under some form 
of urban development. The industrial 
expansion and population growth of 
Canada after the war were phenomenal, 
and nowhere was this more apparent 
than in the Toronto area. 

The post-war growth was concen- 
trated chiefly in the municipalities sur- 
rounding the city proper and in all 
directions but the northeast was the 
mushrooming expansion apparent. The 
obstacle to the northeast, the Don River 
Valley, was a formidable barrier at the 
time. It would require a large, well- 
financed development to breach it. Don 
Mills was it. 

The situation early in the decade, 
then, was this: Over three square 
miles of rolling farmland lying between 
two pronounced ravines (formed over 
the ages by the east and west branches 
of the Don River) had been acquired 
for the development of an integrated 
community (industrial, commercial and 
residential). The land was relatively 
inaccessible, but it was the only large 
undeveloped area situated so close to 
the heart of the city. On the plus 
side was the fact that a major high- 
way, the 500-mile Detroit-to-Montreal 
four-lane controlled-access highway, 
was planned. This highway now “by- 
passes” Toronto a half-mile north of 
Don Mills. A further plus factor was 
the existence of two railway lines, the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pa- 
cific, passing through the site. Thus 
from an industrial point of view, at 
least, Don Mills presented definite basic 
attractions (even Toronto’s interna- 
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tional airport at Malton would be easily 
accessible—about 25 minutes away by 
the “by-pass” highway). 


Advance Planning 


The planning of Don Mills was care- 
fully conducted, of course. Not only 
did the company maintain its own plan- 
ning staff—it still does—but it sought 
outside opinion and advice. Among 
those who visited the site was a panel 
of the Urban Land Institute. This 
panel, under the chairmanship of Judge 
Hugh Potter, was asked to study the 
preliminary plans for the community 
with a view to making suggestions and 
recommendations on land use. The 
panel met first in Cincinnati in Novem- 
ber, 1951, and the following February 
visited the .site and met at Toronto. 
The basic recommendations made by 
the panel were incorporated into the 
final plan. 

The objective was to build an inte- 
grated community of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial development 
with an assessment ratio of 60 per cent 
residential and 40 per cent industrial- 
commercial. 

The industrial development was to 
be confined essentially to the south 
and northwest parts of the community. 
The main commercial development 
along with major civic and recreational 
projects were to be located in the com- 
munity centre, while the residential 
development was to be undertaken in 
planned neighborhoods around and 
beyond the central core. Furthermore, 
the residential development was to in- 
clude single-family homes, semi-de- 
tached homes, row housing, terrace 
housing, both walk-up and high-rise 
apartments, and duplexes and quadra- 
plexes. Singie-family homes were to 
be designed to sell from as low as 
$12,000 for some of the first homes con- 
structed in 1953 to as much as $50,000 
and even higher, and on lots ranging 
from 50 to 100 feet in frontage. Simi- 
larly, a wide choice of apartment ac- 
commodation with corresponding range 
in rents was included in the objective. 





Row Housing 


Two rental projects are worth special 
consideration. One of these—row hous- 
ing—won a high award for good design, 
an especially notable achievement in 
Toronto. Row housing that had been 
attempted in earlier years in Toronto 
was on the whole poorly designed, 
badly constructed and in no time at all 
became overcrowded. So severe was 
the stigma attached to it that many ad- 
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jacent municipalities enacted by-laws 
to discourage its construction. Against 
this background, and aided by their 
studies of better row housing projects 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
Professor James A. Murray of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School of Architec- 
ture, in collaboration with Toronto 
architect Henry Fliess, designed the 192 
Don Mills units, calling them ‘garden 
homes”. This has proved to be one of 
the most successful rental ventures, 
not only in Don Mills, but in the whole 
of Toronto. 

Meanwhile another group was en- 
couraged to develop terracg housing, a 
form of row housing that? had never 
previously been tried in the Toronto 
area. The initial phase of this project 
was not entirely successful, largely be- 
cause of the inclusion of bachelor apart- 
ments in the composition of the units. 
With some re-designing the project 
subsequently proved to be successful. 


The Men Who Made Don Mills 


The two men who have been most 
actively associated with the develop- 
ment of Don Mills are Angus Mc- 
Claskey, president of the development 
company, and James E. Kelley, Jr., 
vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. McClaskey, was director of the 
Ontario region for Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation (the Cana- 
dian counterpart of FHA) before he 
joined Don Mills Developments as vice- 
president in 1953. He became presi- 
dent the following year on the death 
of Karl C. Fraser, who was active in 
the planning and early development of 
Don Mills. Mr. Fraser traveled exten- 
sively in many parts of the free world, 
studying the new towns of the day, and 
was very largely responsible for the 
concept of Don Mills as finally adopted. 

Mr. Kelley, a graduate of Annapolis, 
who joined Don Mills Developments 
six years ago as chief engineer, was 
previously associated with Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corp. in New 
York. 

There were many basic problems in 
the beginning, Mr. McClaskey recalls 
today. The very isolation of the com- 
munity, enclosed as it was by the two 
ravines, was at the root of many prob- 
lems. There was no water, no sewer, 
and the few roads that did exist were 
rural in every sense of the word. 

The first task was to get the site 
serviced by water and sewer, but the 
municipal township of North York had 
no water supply of its own and was 
not in a position to finance the exten- 





sion of water trunk lines from neigh- 
boring townships into the area. The 
developer got around this problem by 
buying North York bonds to enable the 
township to finance the water supply. 
The developer also had to finance the 
installation of the main trunk sewers 
and the construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant. 

In the agreement detailing this fi- 
nancing arrangement, the development 
company guaranteed to meet the serv- 
ice debt on the bonds in the event the 
assessment failed to be sufficient to 
meet such debt, and to this end the 
company deposited funds in escrow to 
cover the guarantee. 

“But we never found it necessary to 
implement the guarantee,” Mr. Mc- 
Claskey says today. “Don Mills went 
ahead and the assessment was pro- 
duced.” 


Schools and Zoning 


A somewhat similar problem was 
posed when it came time to build the 
first school in Don Mills. The town- 
ship was unable to finance its construc- 
tion and the developer made a cash 
grant for this purpose; and although 
the formation of Metropolitan Toronto 
made it unnecessary to finance further 
schools in Don Mills in this manner, the 
developer made it a policy to sell all 
land required by the school board in 
Don Mills at less than the cost of the 
land plus services. 

Zoning was another problem. The 
area had been zoned for very low den- 
sity use, necessitating extensive re- 
zoning applications before municipal 
and other governmental agencies. It 
would have simplified matters mate- 
rially had the development company 
been able to get the entire area re- 
zoned at one time in conformity with 
the basic land-use plan. But the area 
involved and the job to be done were 
so gargantuan in size, that this was 
impossible. The developer did the next 
best thing: he applied for re-zoning of 
enough land for development of one or 
more complete neighborhoods at a time. 


Neighborhood Planning 


While Don Mills has been developed 
on the neighborhood principle, with a 
blending of rental accommodation and 
houses built for sale, it should be 
pointed out that the planning concept, 
being new to the Toronto area, met 
with some public opposition at the out- 
set. Even the mortgage companies had 
reservations about it. The opposition 
disappeared as the project began to 
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take shape, however, and Don Mills 
quickly became a preferred area for 
mortgage loans. 

The focal points of each neighbor- 
hood the elementary school and 
church site. The church sites, it should 
be noted, were “planned in” as part of 
the overall plan and the development 
company gave up to 114 acres of land 
free to each of the leading denomina- 
tions. 

Winding neighborhood ae ed 
intersections and culs-de-sac eliminate 
through-traffic, thereby reducing traffic 
hazards and increasing safety. In in- 
stances where homes are located close 
to main arteries in the community, it 
would have been have had 
them face directly onto these arteries. 
The decision was made at the very be- 
ginning, keep such 
thoroughfares free for traffic and to 
face no houses onto them. Don Mills 
Developments was the pioneer of this 
concept in Metropolitan Toronto and 
the practice is now standard through- 
out the metropolitan area. 

Every attempt has been made to 
achieve intra-neighborhood homogene- 
ity by keeping adjoining or contiguous 
homes in some form of harmony with 
regard to size, price, design, color and 
siting, not to mention deed restrictions 
relating to minimum widths of side- 
yards, setbacks, fencing (no front yard 
are allowed in Don Mills and 
fencing generally is controlled) and 
garages (no detached garages). And, 
of course, residential areas are strin- 
gently restricted to residential uses. 

It should not be assumed from all 
this that each neighborhood is an entity 
unto itself, divorced from all other 
neighborhoods, having its own distinc- 
level, and so on. 
The fact is that there are no right and 
wrong sides of the tracks in Don Mills. 
True, 
sited 
but any 
line of demarcation exist. 


are 


streets, 


easier to 


however, to 


fences 


tive family income 


more expensive housing is not 


alongside less expensive units, 
hard and fast 
The intra- 
neighborhood blend is matched by the 


blend to 


neither does 


inter-neighborhood form a 


homogeneous whole 


Parks and Trees 


achieving this homo- 
geneous the parklands. 
These have been developed by the de- 
velopment company and include land- 
scaped walkways for use by children 
and adults alike. And as important as 
the development of parklands, are the 
efforts that have been made to save 


Important in 


whole are 
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trees whenever and wherever possible. 
In this regard, even street patterns and 
home siting have been adjusted to save 
trees. This program has had the un- 
qualified support of the builders in- 
volved. 


Controls 


The development company has not 
engaged directly in home construction 
in Don Mills, but through its planning 
and architectural departments has kept 
control over the various aspects which, 
collectively, can lead to the harmony 
just mentioned. For example, all home 
builders in Don Mills must have their 
homes designed by architects, and every 
house designed must have the approval 
of the development company before 
construction can proceed. This control 
extends even to the grouping, siting 
and color of homes. In fact, the con- 
trol exercised by the development com- 
pany does not end with residential 
construction. It embraces industry, 
churches, schools—in fact, any building 
erected in the community. With regard 
to industry particularly, it led to an 
interesting development which will be 
described later. 


Building Policy 


“Of course, one of the things we had 
to decide on early was who would do 
the house building,” Mr. McClaskey re- 
“We had no construction com- 
pany of our own and we decided that, 
instead of organizing one, we would 
sell lots to merchant builders—and to 
many merchant builders rather than 
just a few. We have had an average 
of 10 to 20 home-builders in Don Mills 
each year since construction began over 
six years ago. Some have been with 
us every year, and in all we have had 
close to 50 builders constructing homes 
in the community. There have 
just as many architects involved in de- 
signing the homes, too. 

“There advantages in 
many rather than a few builders. With 
builder required to engage his 
own architect or architects, you end up 


calls. 


been 


are having 


each 
with a greater variety of house designs. 


And, of builder 
own sources of mortgage funds, which 


course, each has his 


makes it easier to secure the total 
necessary mortgage financing. You 
also have a larger total sales force. 


Another important point is that should 
builder get into difficulty—say 
with regard to financing—any injurious 
effect on the total operation is mini- 
mized.” 


one 





Two other points of interest in the 
relationship between developer and 
builders concern the method of lot allo- 
cation and the freedom allowed build- 
ers and their architects in the design 
of houses. 


Lots were not allocated in large 
blocks to individual builders. In- 
stead the larger builders, especially, 


were allocated groups of lots in various 
sections of a neighborhood. While this 
tended to builder’s 
and stirred up some opposition among 
builders for that reason—it gave the 
development the full advantage of the 
various builders’ house types. It mini- 
mized pockets of house uniformity. 
Diversity was further achieved by 
refraining from selling the same builder 
lots facing one another on both sides 
of a street. On the other hand, every 
attempt was made to sell a builder 
lots that backed onto one another. This 
helped to eliminate unnecessary drain- 
age problems and reduce drainage costs. 


increase a costs— 


Architectural Design 


With regard to architectural freedom, 
it should be emphasized that while the 
development company maintained co- 
ordinative control over all building in 
Don Mills, and retained the right to re- 
ject a house design—and frequently 
did—nevertheless, the builders and 
their architects had a free hand in the 
matter of basic design. Whether by 
coincidence or not, styling from the 
first was contemporary. This was new 
to Toronto in the beginning, especially 
in speculative housing, and resulted in 
public controversy. However, 
there was sufficient public acceptance 
to swing the tide and it was not long 
contemporary housing—the 
“Don Mills look” as it became known 
locally—spread to all areas of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

The merchant builders, it may be 
noted, have been responsible for almost 
all of the home-building in Don Mills. 
In only one neighborhood of high-cost 
homes were lots sold to individuals for 


some 


before 


individual home design and construc- 
tion. 

In all, well 200 distinct house 
designs have been used by these mer- 
chant builders. Add to these the homes 
individuals have had designed for 
themselves, plus the many other factors 
we have outlined—the grouping, siting, 
color harmony, array of builders (and 
methods of lot allocation, 
and so you virtually 
elimination of a project appearance. 


over 


architects), 


on—and assure 
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Sales Method 


The development company, of course, 
while exercising co-ordinative control 
over design and so on, has given mate- 
rial assistance to builders in their ef- 
forts to sell homes. It maintains an 
information office—moved from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood as develop- 
ment proceeds—which serves as the 
focal point for initial inquiries from 
potential home-buyers. Builders con- 
tribute to the upkeep of the office on a 
per-lot basis. In addition to a topo- 
graphic model of the entire com- 
munity, the product of Don Mills De- 
velopments’ planning staff, the office 
houses scale models of homes supplied 
by builders, architects’ perspectives of 
house designs, floor plans, promotional 
and informational literature. The com- 
pany also contributes to a_ builders’ 
association promotional fund, matching, 
dollar for dollar, the total contribution 
made by all of the builders. This fund 
is used by the association to promote 
house sales in each neighborhood as it 
is developed—a program that is addi- 
tional to anything an individual builder 
may do on his own. In addition, the 
company retains on its own the services 
of one of Canada’s leading public re- 
lations and advertising companies to 
carry out a public relations program on 
a local, national and international basis. 


Industrial Development 


What intrigues visitors most about 
Don Mills is the industrial development 
of the community. As was pointed 
out earlier, the area had much to offer 
industry—proximity to the heart of 
Canada’s second largest city and No. 1 
marketing area, rail lines, a major 
highway route planned, and eventual 
ease of access to the city’s big airport. 
With the installation of water mains, 
sewers, and so on, it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that an influx of in- 
dustry would result. This proved to be 
true eventually, but not during the first 
year or two. Industrialists were cau- 
tious in the beginning, but more than 
that, they had reservations about the 
restrictions relating to set backs, side- 
yards, coverage, the kinds of materials 
that could be used in construction, 
outside storage, undue noise or odor, 
types of outdoor signs, parking con- 
trol—restrictions which, in fact, gov- 
erned just about anything that might 
be considered offensive or out of har- 
mony with the overall concept of the 


community. Furthermore, only light, 
clean industry would be considered, 
Urban Land 


which immediately limited the possible 
number of applicants. 

At the same time, the development 
company was under pressure to get 
industrial development under way 
quickly. An important consideration 
here was the need to develop a basis 
for assessment to meet the interest on 
the bond issue connected with water 
and sewers. 

It would have been easier to give in, 
to modify the restrictions, but it is to 
the development company’s credit that 
it never seriously considered this course 
of action. The only concession made 
was to price the industrial land, ini- 
tially, below the going market in 
Toronto. The company had the mental 
picture of a properly planned, inte- 
grated community before it and the 
restrictions were as much in the in- 
dustrialists’ interest as they were in the 
developer’s. In fact, they were im- 
posed in the interests of the entire com- 
munity. 

Once industry began to accept the 
restrictions, however, there was no 
sales problem and it was not long 
afterwards before all of the industrial 
land was sold. 


Controls Vindicated 

Paradoxically, the policy that aroused 
resistance in the beginning was the 
policy that made Don Mills one of the 
most highly desirable industrial loca- 
tions in Metropolitan Toronto. Final 
vindication of the policy came when an 
application was entered before the 
municipality by another developer ask- 
ing that the land lying immediately to 
the north of Don Mills be re-zoned in- 
dustrial. Industrialists located in north 
Don Mills immediately made represen- 
tation to the municipality urging that 
the restrictions which prevailed in Don 
Mills be extended to cover the new ad- 
jacent development. As one of the 
Don Mills industrialists put it at the 
time, “We don’t want anything to hap- 
pen north of us that will detract either 
from the value or appearance of our 
area.” 

There can be no doubt, of course, 
that this policy of co-ordinative control 
has been largely, if not wholly, re- 
sponsible for bringing so many awards 
to Don Mills—among them three 
Massey (for Vincent Massey, Canada’s 
former governor-general) silver medals 
for excellence of design. Appro- 
priately enough, one of these was for 
housing (the row housing), one for 
industrial design, and one for the de- 
sign of the community’s central (main) 
shopping centre. In addition, Don Mills 


housing has won more Canadian Hous- 
ing Design Council awards than any 
other community in Canada, capturing 
five national and 18 regional awards 
in three years. 


Shopping 


The shopping centre is the hub of 
Don Mills. Built to its present size in 
three stages, it currently comprises 56 
tenants with about eight acres left for 
further development. This area will 
probably include a department store. 
In addition, a small neighborhood shop- 
ping centre comprising 16 units with 
some 300 parking spaces was opened 
early in December (1959). 

Although the community shopping 
centre dominates it, the 50-acre “town 
centre” includes office buildings and 
such civic and recreational buildings 
as a post office, police station, arena, 
curling rink and bowling alleys. The 
main shopping centre is designed to 
serve not only the community of Don 
Mills itself, but contiguous develop- 
ments as well, while the new 16-unit 
neighborhood centre is designed to ac- 
commodate the northeastern arm of 
Don Mills and developments adjacent 
to it. 

The central core of the community 
also contains a large high school site 
for junior and senior high school as 
well as a concentration of walk-up and 
high-rise apartments. Another high 
being constructed in the 
northeastern arm of Don Mills and 
when completed will be the largest in 
the whole of Metropolitan Toronto. 
The Don Mills school system, which is 
almost completed, also embraces seven 
elementary schools, a separate school 
and a private school. 


school is 


“Mistakes We Have Made” 


Before continuing with statistics, 
some consideration might be given to 
the mistakes that have been made in 
Don Mills. Both Mr. McClaskey and 
Mr. Kelley will readily admit that mis- 
takes have been made in planning and 
development. None of them can be de- 
scribed as “glaring”, however, and in 
many instances they are the kind that 
become apparent on hindsight. 

For example, the overall plan called 
for substantially large elementary 
school sites which would be used for 
both school and after-school functions. 
Nothing wrong with that. Everyone 
lauded the idea. But as it has turned 
out, the school grounds are used very 
little after school. “If we were to do it 
again,” says Mr. McClaskey, “we would 
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plan smaller school grounds and estab- 


lish playgrounds of the 
school sites.” 

Paradoxically, in the beginning it 
was thought that ten acres would be 
sufficieni for the high school. Even the 
municipal school board agreed that this 
would be about ideal. But it proved to 
be just half of the acreage necessary to 
embrace all modern-day high school 
activities, which meant that an addi- 
tional 10 acres had to be added later 
to bring the site up to standard—acre- 
age that had been planned for other 
uses. This was an “error” that was 
caught in time, but Mr. McClaskey lists 
it as a mistake in planning. 

Some mistakes, of course, were due 
to circumstances beyond the develop- 
er’s control. For example, the original 
road concept for the area called for 
widening of the Don Mills Road (the 
Community’s main north-south artery) 
from two to four lanes and routing it 
across the southern part of Don Mills 
so that through traffic would by-pass 
the community to the east. As a con- 
sequence, the developer designed his 
southern neighborhood road in such a 
way that it could be taken over and 
widened to four lanes when necessary. 
The plan never materialized because 
Metropolitan Toronto finally decided on 
a six-lane expressway and altered the 


independent 


route to by-pass even the extreme 
southern end of Don Mills. Had this 
been known at the outset, a number 


of changes in the basic planning would 
have been made. 

Somewhat better utilization of land 
could have been achieved in parts of 
the community had some of the muni- 
cipal zoning by-laws been altered in 
time. The by-law limiting the height 
of buildings to 35 feet or less is a 
perfect example. Eventually this was 
changed to permit the construction of 
taller buildings, particularly high-rise 
apartments, but in the words of Mr. 
McClaskey, “the change came too late— 
there is still too much of a ‘horizontal 
look’ to Don Mills.” 

Mistakes in planning or development 
are hardly noticeable to the general 
public, however. As a community, Don 
Mills has been acclaimed by the public 
virtually from the beginning. There 
have been outbursts of criticism from 
time to time, of course, but much of 
this criticism can hardly be described 
as responsible. For example, the criti- 
cism by one resident that Don Mills “is 
too clean and doesn’t have a 
hole’.” 
at the 


‘muck 
Of another that the soft music 
shopping centre “drives me 
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crazy.” Of still another, and this by a 
mother of three children, “Everybody 
moves here for the sake of the chil- 
dren; you live in a world of children 
and your life revolves about them.” 


The Time Element 


Part of the reason for such criticism 
is that Don Mills, like major post-war 
developments everywhere, has not yet 
had time to mature, to settle down. 
And part of it can be attributed to the 
sociologists who, in their studies and 
probings and by the very nature of 
their work, encourage, albeit unwit- 
tingly, criticism of this nature. As one 
resident of the community put it not 
long ago, “Try interviewing a dis- 
traught housewife about her habitation 
just after she has finally got her three 
small children off to school, and you’re 
bound to get an earful.” Generally 
speaking, any criticism directed by the 
public at Don Mills is the kind that can 
be directed against modern living 
pretty much in its entirety. 

Occasionally critical reference is 
made to the fact that the developer has 
failed to provide more housing for 
people employed in Don Mills, par- 
ticularly in Don Mills industry. This 
has never reached the volume that was 
originally anticipated. The facts are 
that rising construction and land de- 
velopment costs, as well as the large 
down payments required under Na- 
tional Housing Act financing and the 
steadily increasing requirements of the 
municipality, made this impossible. 

Today, all services have to be paid 
for by the developer and capitalized in 
the price of the lot. Thus, where it 
cost approximately $1,500 to develop a 
60-foot lot in Don Mills at the start of 
the development, the cost now exceeds 
$3,000 per lot. 


Facts and Figures 


The total capital investment to date in 
Don Mills is estimated at $150,000,000. 
Of the 2,058 acres making up the com- 
munity, 1,343, or 65.2 per cent, 
residential. This includes __ schools, 
churches and parklands. Another 354 
acres, or 17.2 per cent of the total, are 
greenbelt. If parklands were added to 
the greenbelt, the two together would 
exceed 20 per cent of the total, far in 
excess of the municipality’s minimum 
requirement of five per cent. The in- 
dustrial areas comprise 286 acres, or 14 
per cent of the total, while commercial 
development accounts for 75 acres, or 
3.6 per cent. 


are 


Of the total 1,343 acres allocated for 
residential purposes, single-family and 
semi-detached units account for 1,022 
acres and multiple units (row and ter- 
race housing and apartments) for 105 
acres, schools, churches and parklands 
making up the remainder. 

Don Mills is expected to reach its 
ultimate population of 25,000 about the 
end of 1960, or very shortly afterwards, 
giving it an overall gross density popu- 
lation figure of 12. Today, the popula- 
tion stands at more than 20,000. The 
estimated population at the end of each 
year from 1953 on indicates the heav- 
influx in 1959 and 1960 with the 
peak of apartment building. 


iest 


Estimated Population 


December 31, 1953 500 
December 31, 1954 4,100 
December 31, 1955 7,700 
December 31, 1956 10,600 
December 31, 1957 12,100 
December 31, 1958 14,900 
December 31, 1959 21,000 
December 31, 1960 25,000 


Don Mills Tcday 


Altogether, some 70 industries have 
bought land in Don Mills and most of 
them have had their plants built and in 
operation for some time. They range in 
size from plants of 8,000 square feet on 
an acre of land to the 320,000-square- 
foot plant of International Business 
Machines on 51 acres of land. Other 
internationally known industries in- 
clude the Perfect Circle Company, 
64,000 square feet on 20 acres; Parker 
Pen, 76,000 square feet on 11 acres; and 
Philco with 107,700 square feet on 26 


acres. In all, a total of 2,270,530 
square feet of plant space has been 
constructed on the 286 acres of Don 


Mills industrial land. 

The main shopping centre comprises 
56 stores containing 136,110 square 
feet of ground:floor space. This in- 
cludes two supermarkets. The new 
shopping centre comprising 16 units, 
including one supermarket, contains 
40,950 square feet of ground floor space. 

A final set of statistics is of interest. 
This concerns the kinds of people who 
have moved into Don Mills and their 
place of origin. 

According to surveys that have been 
made, about 55 per cent of the house- 
holders in Don Mills are professional 
men or executives. Another 35 per 
cent are skilled technicians, salesmen 
and teachers. The remaining 10 per 
cent are listed as miscellaneous. 
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As to origin, it was found that two 
out of every five—or 40 per cent—of 
the home buyers surveyed sold their 
homes in other parts of Toronto to buy 
in Don Mills. About 50 per cent had 
rented previous to buying a Don Mills 
home. 

The success of Don Mills despite the 
difficulties and mistakes has encouraged 
the developer to try his hand again, so 
to speak. To this end the company has 
acquired land west of Metropolitan 
Toronto for the development of a com- 
munity several times the size of Don 
Mills. It is expected that this develop- 
ment will get underway within the 
next two years. 





HOUSING STARTS FOR 1960 

Housing starts in 1960 will fall 10 to 
12 percent below 1959’s volume because 
of the tightness and high cost of mort- 
gage money. As reported in the Wash- 
ington Letter of the NAHB, December 
14, 1959, this 1960 drop in housing 
starts was the composite judgment of 
the 25 home builders who participated 
in the Fifth Annual Builders’ Inten- 
tions Conference at the National Hous- 
ing Center earlier in December. 

Assuming a 1959 output of 1,350,000 
units, which now is indicated, 1960 
starts would be down to around the 1.2 
million level. There is a feeling also 
in some quarters that this forecast may 
be optimistic. 


Economic Forecast for 1960 


‘the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America in its economic forecast sum- 
marizes its view of business and prices 
in 1960 as follows: 

The 1960’s have been widely heralded 
as “golden years” of growth and pros- 
perity. The most rapid advance is not 
likely to occur until after 1965 when the 
bumper baby crops of the immediate 
post-war years reach working age. It 
may nevertheless be symbolic that the 
first year in this new decade gives 
every prospect of being one of booming 
business and rising employment, with 
economic growth limited only by the 
ceiling on our current productive ca- 
pacity. 

In 1960, major areas of national out- 
put are likely to rise above the 1959 
level by approximately the following 
amounts: Business capital expendi- 
tures, up $6 billion; Inventories, fur- 
ther accumulation at a $2 billion higher 
rate; Residential construction expendi- 
tures, down $1 billion; Consumer pur- 
chases, up $18 billion; Export surplus 
up $1 billion; and Government spend- 


Urban Land 


ing up $3 billion. Spurred on by these 
increasing purchases, national 
product is likely to rise by about $29 
billion, to reach a total of $509 billion 
for the full year 1960. 

The outlook for the consumer price 
index is less optimistic. While the cost 
of living had been moving sideways 
between April 1958, when the index 
stood at 123.5, and April 1959, when it 
reached 123.9, it has since broken out of 
this narrow range and is now above 125 
(using the three-year period 1947-49 
as 100). Despite prospects for lower 
meat prices, the index will continue to 
edge upward during 1960 for three im- 
portant reasons: 


As the 


gross 


economy approaches near- 
capacity levels of output, business 
concerns will compete more vigor- 


ously with each other for both labor 
and materials and, as a result, may 
pay less attention to costs and the 
efficiency of production. 

Employees in the service industries, 
where annual productivity gains are 
modest, will expect to receive about 
the same wage increases as those paid 
to workers in production. Rising 
costs not fully offset by increases in 
productivity are inflationary. 
Perhaps most important is the fact 
that we are still a long way from 
solving the perplexing problem of 
how to convince business and labor 
to restrict their claims to less than 
the total gain realized from rising 
productivity. Unless we succeed in 
this, the consumer, being unorganized 
and inarticulate, will continue to pay 
the bill 





URBAN RENEWAL LAND 
DISPOSITION 

In order to learn about experiences 
of urban renewal agencies in disposing 
of their land, the Roy Wenzlick Re- 
search Corp. of St. Louis, real estate 
economists and analysts, surveyed those 
agencies which were reported to have 
disposed of all or part of their land 
cleared for urban renewal purposes as 


of June 30, 1959. The problem that has 
been debated a great deal is whether 
projects should be sold by negotiation 
with the redeveloper or by competitive 
bidding. By permission, Urban Land 
here presents certain findings of the 
Wenzlick survey as that company pub- 
lished them earlier in its Appraisal 
Bulletin, Number 58, Volume XXVIII, 
December 24, 1959. 


Negotiation or Competitive Bidding 


Most of the cities reporting showed 


that their sales were’ established 
through negotiation. The following 


table shows the number of parcels re- 
ported as disposed by negotiation or 
competitive bidding. 

If Chicago’s record is taken out of 
the summary, there would be 104 sales 
by negotiation and 21 by competitive 
bidding. Since it is not possible to have 
competitive bidding on land sold for 
public use, it may be better to subtract 
this figure, too, leaving 74 parcels sold 
by negotiation. This difference would 
be increased by including the combined 
method of sale with negotiation. Most 
of the fixed price sales were based on 
FHA appraisals. 

In general, HHFA requirements are 
that disposition be by open and com- 


petitive bidding. This procedure is 
legally mandatory in many States. 


HHFA will concur in land disposition 


under noncompetitive conditions for 
the following four types of project 


land: 


1. Land to be redeveloped for a pub- 
lic or nonprofit institutional use. 

2. Land which has special adaptabil- 
ity and value for the use of a spe- 
cific private redeveloper. 


3. Land which, in the interest of the 
overall project undertaking, can 
best be sold by negotiation to a 
redeveloper from whom land is to 
be acquired for the project. 


4. Land which can best be offered 
for sale or lease at predetermined 
prices, such as single-family resi- 
dential lots to be available 
individually. 


made 


TYPE OF SALE 


; Combination 
Fixed Competitive of Bidding and 
Land Use Price Negotiation Bid Negotiation 
Residential a 19 11 - 
Commercial 0 33 5 2 
Industrial 0 14 35 (30 in Chicago) l 
Public 3 30 0 l 
Semipublic 2 14 0 3 
7 110 51 11 
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Because of the practical problem of 
the availability of few qualified re- 
developers, HHFA may approve nego- 
tiation, through a “memorandum of 
understanding,” an offer of a specified 
contract without competitive bidding. 

The urban renewal agencies, in sell- 
ing the cleared land subject to the re- 
use restrictions, want to sell the land 
as soon as possible, and still get the 
highest possible price. Thus, there is a 
conflict between negotiation and com- 
petitive bidding. The latter probably 
assures the highest price for the land, 
while negotiation may speed things up. 

Would this indicate that negotiated 
sales would fall into the hands of a 
few redevelopers? The Wenzlick ques- 
tionnaire asked whether the land was 
sold to local or out-of-town developers. 
Sixteen cities reported that land was 
sold only to local developers. Eleven 
reported that both local and out-of- 
town developers were sold cleared land. 
Only one city reported land sold only 
to an out-of-town developer. This 
would seem to indicate a dispersion 
rather than a concentration of rede- 
velopers. However, a better check 
would be the dollar value of business 
done by various redevelopers. This is 
information which we, unfortunately, 
do not have. 

The Wenzlick survey of urban re- 
newal agencies has revealed a wide 
variation in the prices on land sales. 
A table of the range of prices per 
square foot and the median price for 
each type of use is shown here: 


LAND SALES PRICE PER SQUARE 

FOOT 
Range 

Low High 


Residential $.18 $ 2.72 
Commercial 50 18.69 
Industrial 15 3.49* 
15 2.00** 
Public .00 
Semipublic .20 


Median 


$ .64 
1.30 
2.18* 

.64** 

13.00 85 

4.50 .63 


Land Use 


* Chicago parcels included 

** Chicago omitted 

The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission has been able to sell 30 parcels 
for industrial use through competitive 
bidding at prices from $2.10 to $3.75. 
Because of Chicago’s favorable indus- 
trial location other cities have been 
unable to match these sales. 

In answering the question, “Have 
your sites been developed?” most cities 
replied yes, or partially completed. 
Only seven answered negatively. How 
were these sites developed? The fol- 
lowing table shows the cities reporting 
each type of use developed: 
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NEW LAND USE DEVELOPED 
Cities 
Reporting* 
1- to 4-family residence 
Multifamily apartment 
(low rise) 
Multifamily apartment 
(high rise) 
Commercial 
Light industrial 
Heavy industrial 
Parks and recreation 
Schools, public buildings, 
hospitals, churches, and 
public parking 


* Total of 33 cities reporting. 


The fine administration of the urban 
renewal program reveals itself by the 
lack of scandals with so many projects 
disposed through negotiation rather 
than by competitive bidding. The com- 
ment by Richard L. Steiner, Director 
of the Baitimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, and formerly Com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, in the January 1959 Ap- 
praisal Journal, is appropriate in con- 
clusion. “The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration’s willingness to approve nego- 
tiated disposition in certain cases of 
necessity demands a heavy reliance on 
appraisals. As Administrator of this 
program, I must be seriously con- 
cerned as to whether such reliance is 
fully justified, and in raising this ques- 
tion I cannot ignore the facts that we 
are dealing here with a new kind of 
appraisal problem. That the number of 
really good appraisers is limited, and 
that with all of the public acquisition 
programs and general real estate ac- 
tivity in motion today appraisers are 
hard pressed and busy—perhaps too 
busy.” 

The Wenzlick experience in making 
appraisals and market analyses for 
urban renewal agencies has led that 
Company to believe that this program 
for clearing slums and selling the land 
to private enterprise for redevelopment 
is successful. 
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In Print 


Anatomy of a Metropolis—The Chang- 
ing Distribution of People and Jobs 
Within the New York Metropolitan 
Region. Edgar M. Hoover and Ray- 
mond Vernon. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1959. 345 
pp., maps, tables. $6.00. 


Made in New York—Case Studies in 
Metropolitan Manufacturing. Studies 
by Roy B. Helfgott, W. Eric Gustafson, 
James M. Hund; edited by Max Hall. 
Harvard University Press. 1959. 388 
pp., charts, tables. $6.75. 


The Newcomers—Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in a Changing Metropolis. Oscar 


Handlin. Harvard University Press. 
1959. 171 pp., chart, tables. $4.00. 
Wages in the Metropolis—Their Influ- 
ence on the Location of Industries in 
the New York Region. Martin Segal. 
Harvard University Press. 1960. 211 
pp., tables. $4.75. 

These four volumes are the first re- 
ports to come from the New York Met- 
ropolitan Regional Study. This project 
was undertaken for the Regional Plan 
Association, Inc. and financed by the 
Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. From all indications, 
if these first four are any example, this 
Study will rank among the best efforts 
ever made to guide future planning in 
a regional area. 

Even though Anatomy of a Metrop- 
olis may be difficult reading for the 
layman, it does contain numerous use- 
ful data on the general composition of 
the area. It takes an introductory look 
at all the city’s problems and future 
prospects, thereby setting the stage for 
the other parts of the Study. 

Made in New York spotlights three 
of New York’s principal industries. 
These case studies of the Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, and Electronics industries were 
undertaken in an effort to point up the 
factors that contribute to keeping each 
industry in New York, and what forces 
are at work which tend to make indus- 
tries susceptible to decentralization. 
An interesting statistic is that these 
three industries employ 28 per cent of 
the city’s working force, which illus- 
trates their relative importance to New 
York’s well-being. 

The Newcomers, written along socio- 
logical lines but using an historical base 
for comparison with past immigration 
of all groups, discusses the influx of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans into the 
New York area. It is pointed out that 
the combined anticipated population of 
these two groups will increase 
present 12 per cent of the population to 
around 20 per cent in the next two 
decades. The author raises the ques- 
tion whether these “newcomers” will 
be able to adapt themselves readily to 
their new situation and secure better 
paying jobs thereby rising out of the 
slums, as the earlier immigrant groups 
were able to do. 

The fourth book, Wages in the Me- 
tropolis, analyzes the influence that 
wage levels and the quantity and qual- 
ity of labor skills have had on the loca- 
tion of industries in the New York 
Metropolitan Region. There are data 
for all the principal industries in the 
Region, as well as an interesting dis- 
cussion of the sources and methods for 
collecting such information. 
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